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The  Defects  in  Our  Practical  Catholicity . 


i. 

Florence,  August  8,  1871. 

My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  have  now  almost  reached  the  period  of  my 
mission  here  in  Italy,  originally  intrusted  to  me  in  the  winter  of 
1866  and  renewed  in  the  fall  of  1868  ;  and  before  this  letter  can 
appear  in  print  I  shall  probably  be  on  my  way  back  to  the 
United  States  to  render  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  discharged  my  trust. 

The  position  I  have  occupied,  and  the  opportunities  I  have 
enjoyed  here,  have  certainly  been,  in  some  respects,  unique  in 
the  history  of  our  Church.  I  have  been  enabled,  as  I  suppose 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  been  before,  to  study  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  nearest  the  centre  of  its  own  distinctive  life — I  may 
almost  say  from  within ,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  candid  Roman 
Catholic — without  becoming  one  myself  or  being  even  tempted 
to  adopt  its  principles.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  enabled 
to  look  upon  my  own  Church,  as  it  were,  from  without ,  from  the 
same  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  without  being  tempted  to  doubt 
its  principles.  I  have  been  admitted  to  share  the  confidence  and 
hear  the  confessions  of  devout  ecclesiastics  and  of  eminent  lay¬ 
men,  who  loved  and  clung  to  their  own  Church,  while  they 
freely  acknowledged  its  defects  and  its  corruptions ;  and  who 
sought  to  know  more  of  ours,  with  equal  frankness  expressing 
their  admiration  of  many  of  its  characteristics,  while  they  enter¬ 
tained  no  thought  of  uniting  with  it.  I  have  thus  had  the 
opportunity,  for  a  number  of  years,  both  in  an  extensive  corres¬ 
pondence  and  in  personal  intercourse,  and  with  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  frankness  and  earnestness,  to  discuss  with  some  of  the 
best  representatives  of  Italian  Roman  Catholicism,  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  either  Church  and  the  divergencies  between  them,  in  the 
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calm  and  simple  spirit  of  truth-seeking  for  its  own  sake,  free,  on 
either  side,  from  the  biasing  influence  of  a  struggle  for  victory. 
Such  an  experience  I  cannot  but  think  very  unusual ;  and,  in 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  perhaps  entirely  unpre¬ 
cedented. 

Of  my  observations  and  conclusions,  my  hopes  and  previsions 
of  that  Church,  I  have  written  often  and  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  my  residence  in  Italy:  and,  so  far  as  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to 
speak  publicly  of  the  results  of  these  investigations,  I  have 
already  laid  them  before  the  Church,  again  and  again,  in  the 
form  of  stated  or  special  reports. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  this  better  knowledge  of  the  present 
internal  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Italy,  or  of  the  elements  of  a  Catholic  reformation 
in  that  Church,  is  all  that  I  have  learned  here.  For  myself,  at 
least,  I  feel  that  I  have  gained  not  a  little  from  the  privilege  of 
looking  upon  my  own  Church  from  without ,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  studying  another  Church  from  within  ;  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  return  home  again  without  an  attempt  to  lay  before 
the  Church,  affectionately  and  respectfully,  some  statement  of 
the  lessons  concerning  our  own  defects  which  I  have  learned 
from  my  long  residence  among,  and  friendly  intercourse  with, 
the  faithful  children  of  a  Christian  system  so  very  different  from 
ours. 

In  doing  this,  my  dear  Bishop,  I  desire  to  address  myself 
primarily  to  you,  and  to  my  Church  under  the  shelter  of  your 
name.  And  this  for  several  reasons.  You  have  been,  from  the 
first,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Italian  Reform 
Movement,  under  which  I  originally  came  out  to  Florence ;  you 
are  also  a  member  of  that  Committee  on  Church  Unity,  whose 
kindly  attentions  to  much  of  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I  wish 
earnestly  to  ask;  and  you  are,  moreover,  my  own  diocesan. 
But,  permit  me  to  add  as  a  reason  that  comes  even  nearer  home 
to  me  than  these,  that  to  you,  who  were  the  first  to  understand 
and  encourage  my  earliest  interest  in  the  subjects  to  which 
I  have  since  devoted  the  largest  portion  of  my  ministry,  and  to 
sympathize  with  my  crude  ideas  concerning  them;  to  you  I 
know  I  can  address  myself  freely  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  my  Bishop,  my  father,  and  my  friend. 

Our  Church  is  full  of  the  spii'it  of  pent-up  Catholicity.  It  is 
laboring  heayily  under  the  pressure ;  its  machinery  is  strained  to 
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its  fullest  endurance,  if  not  beyond  it,  by  a  great  power  too  mighty 
for  it.  It  has  sometimes  found,  and  still  finds  vent,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another,  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  relieves 
the  pressure;  but  at  the  same  time  not  without  injury  to  the 
Church’s  moral  strength :  and  the  thoughtful  lover  of  his 
Church  is  saddened  by  the  sight  of  such  noble  capabilities  and 
Christian  energies  thus  wasted,  or  suffered  to  go  undirected  and 
rn /^directed,  because  the  Church  has  not  known  how  to  econo¬ 
mize  and  turn  them  to  their  heaven-intended  working  purposes. 

You,  my  dear  Bishop,  know  that  I  have  never,  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  ministry,  allowed  myself  to  be  involved  in 
either  of  the  extreme  policies  which  have  lately  given  so  much 
anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  Church.  But  I  must  add,  frankly, 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  deepest,  the  intense st  sympathy  with 
what  seemed  to  me,  when  divested  of  all  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances,  and  considered  entirely  apart  from  the  practical  forms 
which  it  assumed,  to  be  the  great  principle  which  was  beneath 
them  both,  and  which  gave  to  both  alike  its  life  and  energy.  I  say 
principle — not  principles ;  for  it  is  one  and  the  same,  laboring, 
not  in  antagonistic,  but  in  complementary  directions.  It  is  to 
me,  the  great  principle  of  Catholicity,  which  I  solemnly  believe 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  now  evoking  in  every  part  of  Christendom, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Master’s  promise,  and  to  the  preparation 
for  His  coming. 

However  sincerely  I  feel  constrained  to  disapprove  of  the  dis¬ 
loyal  manner  in  which  this  pent-up  Catholicity  often  seeks  re¬ 
lief,  I  have,  nevertheless,  gravely  questioned  with  myself 
whether  the  Church  was  herself  altogether  blameless,  whether 
she,  on  her  part,  had  not  failed  to  comprehend  the  spirit  and  the 
necessities  of  the  age  and  of  the  mission  to  which  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  has  called  her ;  and  so  left  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
many  of  her  sons,  for  whose  special  Christian  energies  and  zeal 
she  has  utterly  neglected  to  provide  a  field. 

If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  most  important  that  the  Church  should 
rise  to  a  larger,  more  comprehensive,  more  Catholic  conception 
of  the  era,  and  of  her  own  duties  to  that  era,  and  that  she  should 
put  forth  all  her  wisdom  and  her  strength,  not  in  devising  means 
to  suppress  a  power  which  will  not  and  which  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  but  in  directing  it  to  purposes  so  far  above  the  petty 
objects  of  its  present  wasted  energies,  that  the  contests  which 
now  divide  the  Church  shall  be  abandoned  on  all  sides  as  utterly 
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unworthy  of  the  solemnity  of  her  mission,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  purposes  for  which  God  has  called  her. 

The'  conviction  to  which  I  am  thus  giving  words  has  been 
gradually  growing  upon  me  for  many  years ;  and  for  many  years, 
in  proportion  as  I  realized  it — and  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so— —I  have  ventured  to  plead  with  such  as  would  listen  to 
me  for  some  provision  which  would  enable  the  Church  to  use 
this  tremendous  moral  power  growing  yearly  stronger  within 
her,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  find  such  vent  as  it  might,  and  then 
trying  to  suppress  it.  But  mine,  alas  !  was  not  a  voice  which 
could  command  a  hearing.  Yet  I  return  to  the  subject  of  to-day, 
upon  the  eve  of  another  General  Convention  of  the  Church,  I 
scarce  know  why,  save  that  the  fire  kindles,  and  I  must  speak 
with  my  tongue. 

My  study  of  the  relations  of  my  Church  toward  those  who 
are  unhappily  separated  from  her  has  not  been,  as  you  know, 
wholly  one-sided ;  nor  have  my  Christian  sympathies  been  drawn 
out  only  toward  the  Christian  truth  and  the  Christian  principle 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

You  will  remember  that  when  first  you  knew  me,  before  my 
entrance  on  the  ministry,  the  religious  zeal  and  energies  of  my 
early  manhood  were  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  develop  practical 
religious  co-operation  with  our  brethren  upon  the  Protestant 
side  of  us.  I  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  in  the  United  States.  1  believe  I  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  been  the  organizer  of  united  action  between 
these  associations,  at  first  in  this  country,  and  then  upon  an 
international  scale,  and  the  first  time  I  came  to  Europe,  it  was  as 
a  delegate  from  the  confederated  associations  of  America  to  visit 
those  of  Europe,  and  to  concert  with  them  some  plan  of  united 
action.  That  institution — its  prosperity  and  its  Christian  useful¬ 
ness — were  my  devotion  and  my  enthusiasm ;  but  when  it  exacted 
of  me  the  sacrifice  of  my  allegiance  to  my  Church — which  it  did 
at  length — I  stopped,  and  though  it  cost  me  a  severe  struggle 
with  my  interests  and  my  affections,  I  withdrew  from  it  from 
that  hour. 

And  yet,  I  do  not  think  any  essential  change  has  taken  place 
in  my  feelings  or  in  my  principles  since  those  days  of  attempted 
work  with  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational , Baptist  and 
Lutheran  brethren.  I  love  now  what  I  loved  then ;  and  I  am 
now  laboring — probably  more  wisely  (for  I  am  older  now) — and  in 
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a  field,  it  would  seem,  removed  to  the  other  pole  from  them ; 
but  with  the  self-same  yearnings  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
self-same  fundamental  principles  as  then. 

Pardon  this  personal  retrospect.  I  refer  to  it  in  this  way 
only  because  it  seems  necessary  to  make  fully  clear  what  I  am 
endeavoring  to  say. 

The  lessons  of  this  early  experience  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
results  of  my  later  experience  on  the  other,  have  combined  to 
impress  me  with  the  conviction,  that  while  there  is  in  the  Church, 
gathering  new  strength  year  by  year,  a  mighty  yearning  to  heal 
the  divisions — to  close  up  the  gaping  wounds  that  have  rent  the 
Body  of  Christ — our  Church  has  never  yet,  as  a  Church,  been 
roused  to  a  consciousness,  much  less  to  a  comprehension  of  this 
yearning,  while  her  sons,  left  to  their  own  unregulated  impulses 
have,  too  generally,  fallen  in  practice  into  one  of  two  errors, 
which  have  done  harm  to  their  own  cause  and  provoked  only  re¬ 
pression,  not  Catholic  provision,  from  the  Church. 

We  have  either  turned  to  our  brethren  of  other  communions — 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic — as  if  we  had  no  fixed,  distinctive 
principles  of  our  own,  upon  which  we  were  grounded,  and  which 
we  could  not  renounce,  and  in  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  Chris¬ 
tian  unity,  gone  over  to  them,  and  so  taught  them  to  undervalue 
our  Church  more  than  ever;  or,  in  an  exaggerated  devotion  to 
our  Church,  we  have  turned  to  them  and  demanded  that  they 
should  acknowledge  her  to  be  in  all  things  the  standard  of  truth, 
of  Godliness,  of  practical  Christianity,  and  of  Catholicity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  come  over  to  us.  We  either  surrender  our  princi¬ 
ples,  or  we  thrust  £hem  controversially  upon  others.  Is  there 
no  medium  between  these  courses? — between  either  acting  as 
though  we  had  no  firm,  reasonable,  well-grounded  confidence  in 
the  teachings  and  submissive  reverence  for  the  authority  of  our 
Church,  or  else  practically  claiming  for  her  that  infallibility 
which  we  so  indignantly  deny  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Or, 
rather,  is  the  only  medium  between  these  errors,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  our  Christian  brethren  at  all  ?  One  would 
almost  think  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Church.  She  has  never 
really  girded  herself  up  in  earnest,  either  to  lead  or  to  direct  her 
sons  in  such  intercourse. 

My  own  experience,  both  in  its  failure  and  in  its  measure  of 
success — both  in  dealings  with  our  Christian  brethren  who  largely 
share  with  us  our  faith,  without  our  organic  character,  and  with 
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those  who  share  with  us  our  ecclesiastical  heritage,  without  so 
strong  a  sympathy  in  spiritual  things — has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  “  a  more  excellent  way  ”  than  any  which  our  Church  has 
yet  discovered.  It  has  convinced  me  that  when  the  Church, 
weary  with  her  fruitless  endeavors  to  check  the  detailed  vagaries 
of  this  great  Catholic  yearning,  shall  recognize,  under  all  its 
errors  of  manifestation,  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  great 
pent  up  power  beneath,  and  rising  to  the  grandeur  of  her  op¬ 
portunities  and  of  her  mission  in  this  age,  shall  become  a 
Catholic  Chureh  indeed ;  when  she  shall  open  up  truly  Catholic 
channels  and  organize  truly  Catholic  agencies  for  all  these 
yearnings  and  these  energies — then,  and  not  before,  will  she 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  danger  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
factions  which  now  disturb  her  peace,  by  depriving  the  Catholic 
spirit,  which  alone  gives  them  power,  of  the  excuse  for  being 
factious,  and  by  economizing  it,  instead  of  vainly  striving  to 
suppress  it. 

Let  the  Church,  then,  recognize  and  act  upon  the  principle 
that  she  can  no  longer  “  live  unto  herself ’’-—that  “the  body  is 
not  one  member,  but  many  ” — that  “  the  eye  cannot  say  unto 
the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again,  the  head  to  the 
feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you ;  ”  that  “  whether  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all 
the  member  rejoice  with  it.”  For  through  the  wide  range  of 
Christianity — from  that  which  is  almost  purely  subjective  to  that 
which  is  almost  exclusively  objective — from  that  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  dissipated  into  a  vague  and  dreamy  spiritualism 
to  that  which  hangs  over  the  deadly  abyss  of  materialism — 
wherever  there  is  anything  of  Christian  life,  there  must  be' some¬ 
thing  of  Cod’s  truth.  And  every  principle  of  God’s  truth,  no 
matter  where  it  may  be  found,  and  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
alloyed,  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  one  great,  all-embracing, 
harmonious  Catholicity  of  tho  future,  to  which  the  Church  is 
steadily,  and  now,  I  believe,  rapidly  tending. 

The  great  Catholic  work  of  to-day  is,  therefore,  not  the  weak 
surrender  of  a  single  principle  which  we  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  divinely  entrusted  to  us ;  nor  a  crusading  controversy  on 
behalf  of  our  Church  ;  but  the  search  for,  and  the  manly  recogni¬ 
tion  of,  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  nay,  more,  the  effort 
to  bring  ourselves  into  loving  contact  with  that  truth,  and  to 
co-operate,  so  far  as  we  consistently  can  do  so,  with  all  those 
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who  are  doing  the  same :  for  His  blessed  sake,  Who  alone  is  u  the 
Way ,  the  Truth ,  the  Life.” 

In  another  letter  I  will  endeavor  to  come  to  some  practical 
and  detailed  applications  of  these  general  principles,  and  in  the 
meantime,  I  remain,  my  dear  Bishop,  faithfully  yours, 

WM.  CHAUNCY  LAYGDON. 


II. 

Florence,  August  12,  1871. 

My  Dear  Bishop:  In  my  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  dwelt  upon 
the  extent  to  which  a  rising  Catholic  spirit  and  Catholic  prin¬ 
ciples  were,  as  it  seems  to  me,  straining  upon  the  machinery  of 
our  Church  as  never  before,  threatening  serious  injury  to  its 
working,  unless  legitimate  and  sufficient  channels  are  provided 
for  its  expansive  energies. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  think  this  Catholicity,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  very  vague  and  undefined,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
most  under  its  influence.  Catholicity  is  not  an  attribute  of  self¬ 
concentrated  growth ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  ours  is  yet, 
take  it  for  all  in  all,  a  very  self-concentrated  Church,  and,  so  far, 
a  very  wn-Catholic  one.  Our  Catholicity,  such  as  it  is  (I  appeal 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  say),  is  too  largely  the  Catholicity  which  bears  witness 
to  our  claims ,  not  one  which  bears  witness  to  our  duties.  It  is 
one  which  increases  our  devotion  to  our  Church,  rather  than  one 
which  enlarges  our  conception  of  the  Church’s  responsibilities. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  a  Catholicity  which  is  the  Christian  counter¬ 
part  of  the  famous  line  of  Terence-— it  does  not  say  to  us :  “I 
am  a  Christian  ;  nothing  Christian  is,  therefore,  foreign  to  me.” 

I  have  generally  noticed  that  they  who  seek  to  vindicate  what 
they  call  the  Catholicity  of  our  Church,  think  they  have  done  so 
when  they  prove  our  possession  of  the  primitive  creeds  and  of 
the  Apostolic  episcopate.  There  must  be  many  exceptions 
among  minds  of  larger  grasp  ;  but  I  presume  I  was  myself,  in 
this  respect,  no  unfair  representative  of  the  majority  of  our 
Clergy,  when,  for  a  long  time,  I  never  thoroughly  realized  that 
the  word  had  a  more  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  application. 
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But  since  I  have  been  in  Europe,  I  have  had  my  own  ideas  en¬ 
larged  by  hearing  the  Catholicity  of  my  Church  challenged  by 
those  who  admitted,  as  freely  as  we  claimed,  both  the  fidelity  of 
our  hold  upon  the  creeds,  and  the  unbroken  and  valid  succession 
of  our  episcopate. 

If  Catholicity  be  simply  the  preservation  of  our  historic  con¬ 
nection,  both  in  outward  form  and  in  inward  belief,  with  the 
Primitive  Church,  then  indeed  it  is  simply  a  question  of  creeds 
and  of  the  Apostolic  succession.  But  if  it  be  far  more  than  this, 
something  far  holier,  something  which  underlies  and  gives  all 
their  value  to  creeds  and  episcopates,  for  which  these  exist,  and 
of  which  they  are  only  partial  expressions,  then  have  we  not 
failed  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  our  claim  ? 

Such  is  the  Catholicity  of  the  objective  school  in  our  Church. 
But  there  is  another  school  who  define  Catholicity  to  themselves 
in  a  manner  very  different — indeed,  precisely  the  reverse  of  this 
— subjectively.  With  them,  Catholicity  is  simply  largehearted¬ 
ness  applied  to  religious  differences  and  divergencies.  There  is 
truth  here — precious  truth — as  in  the  first  definition ;  but,  like 
that,  it  is  partial  and  insufficient,  and  it  is  far  more  vague. 

Is  not  Catholicity  something  more  than  a  feeling-— is  it  not 
a  clear,  well-formulated,  governing  principle  in  religious  life  ? 
Is  it  not  something  more  than  the  witness  of  our  connection 
with  the  past ;  is  it  not  also  our  adaptation  for  the  work  of  the 
present,  and  our  preparedness  for  the  future  ?  Is  it  not  the 
Church’s  humble,  far-off  reflection  of  Goo’s  all-embracing  love  ? 
Is  it  not  the  very  opposite  of  all  that  is  narrow,  and  selfish,  and 
limited  in  religious  thought,  in  religious  life,  in  religious  work, 
and  in  Christian  love  ?  Has  it  not  a  largeness  of  spiritual  vision 
which  is  not  limited  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  which  we  are  our¬ 
selves — our  Church,  our  land,  our  race,  our  age — the  centre  ? 
Yes.  It  possesses  the  divine  power  which  enables  us  to  look, 
from  what  we  may  reverentially  term  something  of  God’s  point 
of  view,  upon  Christianity,  not  as  it  is  spread  out  around  us ,  but 
as  it  is  spread  out  before  Him .  He  that  can  both  feel  a  clear, 
well-grounded  confidence  in  his  Church,  and  be,  at  the  same 
time,  thoroughly  conscious  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  lies  precisely  in  the  centre  of  this  religious  planesphere, 
and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  God,  is  a  sound  Catholic 
Churchman. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  I  am  such  a  one,  nor  that  I  have  not 
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had  my  own  biasing  influences  like  my  brethren.  But  I  can 
fairly  say,  that  I  have  sought  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  Catho¬ 
licity,  and  that  my  peculiar  experiences  have  greatly  tended  to 
assist  my  effort. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  I  have  thus  far  urged,  Catholicity 
is  of  three  different  kinds,  and  may  be  regarded  in  its  relations 
to  time>  to  class ,  to  nationalities. 

For  convenience  sake,  let  me  call  the  first,  chronological  /  the 
second,  social  /  the  third,  ecumenical  Catholicity. 

1.  It  is  the  first  which  preserves  the  Church  from  receiving  the 
dominating  impress — from  acquiring  the  exclusive  characteristics 
of  any  single  age  or  period.  Such  Catholicity  contemplates  the 
Church,  flowing  on  from  age  to  age,  as  some  broad  river,  receiv¬ 
ing  indeed  the  tributary  streams  of  every  generation,  but  yet 
itself  one  unbroken  flood  from  that  first  silent  stream  whose  path 
and  whose  gentle  flow  were  first  traced  by  the  finger  of  God,  a- 
down  the  widening  valley  of  time  toward  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
No  age  can  claim  such  a  Church,  as  no  district  on  its  banks  can 
claim  the  noble  flood  that  laves  its  shores,  and  which  brings  the 
mountain  treasures  of  far-off  countries  above,  not  to  them  only, 
but  also  to  other  people  far  below. 

But  sects  and  denominations  are  the  product  of  some  given  age 
or  period.  It  may  be  for  a  briefer  or  a  longer  period — a  single 
generation  or  a  succession  of  centuries;  but  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  they  spring  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  an  age — they  exist  for  that  age— they  do  their 
work  in  that  age — and  they  disappear  with  that  age.  And  so  far 
as  the  necessity  for  them  be  a  real  one — and  so  far  as  their  work 
is  God’s  work — the  cause  of  their  existence  is  very  generally 
the  shortcoming  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  adapted  its  Catholic  trust  to  all  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
that  age,  and  which  did  not  do  it.  This  may  be  and  ought  to  be 
freely  confessed ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  point  the  finger  of 
hasty  condemnation  at  any  body  of  Christians  who  are  faithfully 
endeavoring  to -perform  a  single  duty  we  have  left  undone.  And 
yet  the  fact  remains,  that  the  one  is  Catholic  in  spite  of  its  errors, 
and  the  other,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  not  catholic,  however  faith¬ 
fully  it  fulfils  the  neglected  work  of  the  Church,  and  however 
great  a  reproach  that  fidelity  be  to  us. 

Now,  it  is  this  kind  of  Catholicity ,  this  chronological  Catholi¬ 
city  which  alone  seems  to  be  generally  appreciated,  as  if  it  were 
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the  whole;  when,  in  truth,  however  important,  it  is  only  one  phase 
of  Catholicity.  It  is  in  vindication  of  our  claim  to  having  received 
this  Catholicity  that  we  point  to,  and  lay  stress  upon,  our  un¬ 
broken  Apostolic  episcopate,  and  our  faithful  adherence  to  the 
primitive  creeds,  and  that  noblest  evidence  of  such  a  heritage,  our 
Liturgy,  the  product  of  no  single  age,  but  of  all  Christian  history. 
It  is  to  preserve  and  develop  and  impress  others  with  this  Catho¬ 
licity  of  ours  that  we  study  and  quote  the  Fathers  and  wield  the 
grand  dictum  of  Vincent  of  Lerins. 

Now,  my  dear  Bishop,  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  ours  is  the  most  Catholic  Church 
in  Christendom;  that  is,  that  it  preserves  the  creeds  and  the 
episcopate  more  nearly  in  their  primitive  purity  and  purpose  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Church.  There  is,  I  conceive,  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it.  It  is  our  fortress,  our  inexpugnable  fortress, 
as  a  Church  ;  and  I  believe  the  Anglican  Communion  holds  in 
trust,  for  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  future,  this  chronological 
Catholicity. 

I  have  had,  indeed,  and  I  would  have,  no  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  candid  Christian  men  among  the  liberal  Homan  Catholics  of 
Italy  and  Germany — whenever,  that  is,  there  is  opportunity  for  a 
fair  examination  of  the  facts — that  we  have,  in  substance,  faith¬ 
fully  preserved  and  illustrated  this  chronological  Catholicity. 
They  have  frankly  admitted  again  and  again  that  in  this  respect , 

we  were  more  Catholic  than  their  own  Church. 

\ 

And  there  would,  I  believe,  be  as  little  difficulty — if  the  precise 
points  to  be  proved,  as  simple  questions  of  facts,  be  once  clearly 
understood — in  convincing  a  fair-minded  non-episcopal  Protestant 
of  the  same  facts. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  as  much  impressed  by 
this  conviction  as  we  expect,  because  this  Catholicity  does  not 
really,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  feel,  cover  the  whole  ground;  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  do  not  set  the  same  relative 
value  upon  it  that  we  do.  The  one  or  the  other  might  consist¬ 
ently  admit  all  we  claim  under  this  head,  and  yet  remain  uncon¬ 
verted  to  us,  simply  because  his  very  conception  of  Catholicity  is 
different. 

2.  There  is,  then,  a  totally  different  kind  of  Catholicity — that 
which  preserves  the  Church  from  receiving  the  special  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  impress  of  any  social  class  or  classes. 

The  mediaeval  Church,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects  and 
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corruptions,  was,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  a  fair  illustration  of  social 
Catholicity.  It  was,  it  is  true,  not  so  much  that  it  was  indentified 
alike  with  all  classes  as  that  it  kept  impartially  independent  of 
all,  and  with  tolerable  impartiality  sought  to  influence  all.  I 
am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  Church,  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  Church  has 
best  preserved  to  the  present  time  this  kind  of  Catholicity.  At 
at  all  events,  since  the  Reformation,  it  has  largely  disappeared 
in  the  Western  Church.  Almost  every  body  of  Christians  in 
Western  Christendom  is,  in  practice,  more  or  less  the  Church  of 
a  class. 

The  Church  of  England,  certainly,  when,  at  the  Reformation, 
she  redeemed  her  chronological ,  lost,  or  at  least  very  greatly 
impaired,  her  social  Catholicity.  Becoming  a  State  Church,  she 
came  far  too  exclusively  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State ; 
and  in  a  nation  where  the  aristocratic  element  has  so  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  State  government,  the  popular  element  wholly 
disappeared  from  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  popular  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Church  with  it.  Thus  it  became  the  Church  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  gentry,  and  of  the  more  cultivated  classes,— 
providing,  indeed,  for  the  humblest,  but  providing  for  them 
rather  as  dependants  upon  the  former  •  and  thus  was  called  into 
existence  that  dissent  which  has  long  supplied  its  place  for  those 
middle  classes  which  the  Church  had  almost  ignored. 

This  serious  defect  in  her  social  Catholicity  ice  have  inherited 
from  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  entailed  upon  us  our  pew 
system,  which  shuts  out  the  poor  or  sends  them  off  to  churches 
built  expressly  for  them.  It  has  entailed  upon  us  a  false  stand¬ 
ard  of  pulpit  eloquence — the  learned  discussion  that  addresses 
the  cultivated  intellect  rather  than  the  plain,  forcible  exposition 
and  bringing  home  of  God’s  truth  which  addresses  every  sinner, 
or  helps  every  humble  Christian,  of  whatever  class  of  life.  It,  for 
a  long  time,  destroyed  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church,  and 
has  even  yet  greatly  dulled  our  conception  of  the  twofold  work 
of  every  parish.  It  has  entailed  upon  us  an  inflexible  liturgy, 
admirable  for  the  Church  of  a  class,  but  wholly  unadapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  Catholic  Church,  which  should  be  as  fully  prepared 
for  the  brief  and  pointed  Service  read  from  a  cart  to  a  band  of 
emigrants,  or  under  a  tree  to  the  rough  toilers  of  the  hamlet,  as 
for  the  Cathedral  services  of  Westminster?  or  the  full-choired 
worship  of  Old  Trinity, 
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When  I  have  entered  some  old  Lombard  cathedral,  or  smaller 
country  parish  church,  here  in  Italy — unpewed  and  open  as  the 
air  of  God’s  heaven,  where  neither  rank  nor  wealth  could  buy 
any  exclusive  privileges ;  when  I  have  seen  the  proud  Italian 
noble — nay,  the  purpled  prelate  himself — and  the  poorest  peasant 
kneel  alike  on  the  worn  stone  floor,  or  take  seats  to  hear  the  same 
preacher,  side  by  side  on  the  same  coarse  wicker  chairs  or  open 
benches ;  when  I  have  realized  the  variety  of  services  provided 
for  all  kinds  of  classes  and  occasions ;  when  I  have  heard  the 
Jesuit  fathers  or  the  Dominican  preachers  pouring  out  their  ex¬ 
hortations  as  though  they  were  intensely  in  earnest,  arid  in 
language  that  every  one  understood,  I  have  felt  that,  in  these' 
respects,  there  was  more  of  social  Catholicity  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  than  in  my  own  Church.  And  sometimes,  when  some  honest 
priest  has  come  to  me,  in  the  spirit  of  John’s  messengers,  and 
asked  of  our  Catholicity — quoting  our  Lord’s  own  test,  “  And 
to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached” — I  have  blushed  and  my 
heart  lias  ached.  I  gazed  in  memory  and  imagination  upon  some 
fashionable  city  congregation  of  my  Church  at  home,  and  then 
upon  those  gathered  round  me  here  ;  and  confessed  to  myself 
that  (waiving  the  comparison  of  the  ministrations  themselves) 
such  as  they  were,  the  ministrations  and  teachings  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  more  faithfully  provided  for  the  poor,  than  our 
purer  teachings  are  by  us. 

But  I  am  not  disposed  to  concede  too  much  to  Romanism 
under  the  head  of  social  Catholicity.  With  some  exceptions — 
the  inheritance  of  old  habits — she  too  is  practically  the  Church  of 
a  class,  as  we  have  been.  She  has  alienated  the  cultivated  as 
we  have  shut  out  the  humbler  classes.  She  is  not  more  Catholic 
in  this  respect  than  we  ;  but  modern  Romanism  in  Italy,  like 
Methodism  at  home,  is  our  complement  and  reproach  ;  and  until 
we  can  provide  for,  win  and  gather  in  those  who  constitute  their 
strength,  we  have  no  right — when  comparing  our  Church  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other — to  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with 
our  own  Catholicity  and  their  defects. 

But,  thank  God,  the  Church  is  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  defects  in  her  social  Catholicity  ;  and  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  is  becoming  less  and  less  the 
Church  of  a  class.  The  Wesleyans  have  provoked,  and  the 
Ritualists  have  led  our  Mother  Church  to  a  more  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  to  the  outcast — to  the  “  publicans  and 
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sinners  ”  of  to-day — for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  -  the 
same  needs  as  we,  and  that  Christ  died  for  them  as  He  did  for 
ns.  Let  us  thank  the  Ritualists  for  this,  although  they  have  been 
very  un discriminating  in  their  attempts  to  learn  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Within  my  own  ministry,  moreover,  the  free 
Church  principle  has  advanced  rapidly— -sometimes,  indeed, 
more  rapidly  than  wisely — and  I  sometimes  think  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  agitation  for  one  kind  of  modification  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
may,  at  least,  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  feeling  that  there  is 
nothing  more  needed  in  the  way  of  rendering  our  Liturgy  more 
elastic,  and  that  it  may  thus  lead  to  results  more  important  than 
those  specifically  in  view. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  point.  The  defects  in  our 
social  Catholicity  have  been,  and  are  .ever  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  recognized  and  honestly  confessed;  and  our  be¬ 
loved  Church  promises  to  become  hereafter  less  and  less  the 
Church  of  a  class.  Never,  until  she  does  so,  will  the  needed 
protest  of  Methodism  disappear ;  and  when  she  fairly  and 
thoroughly  addresses  herself  to  the  remedy  of  these  defects,  I, 
for  one,  have  good  hope  that  Methodism  will  realize  that  the 
Church  is  her  complement  as  truly  as  she  is  that  of  the  Church 
— and  will  reunite  with  us  to  secure  the  realization  of  a  Catho¬ 
licity  better  far  than  the  divided  capabilities  of  either. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  what  I  have  termed  ecumenical 
Catholicity  for  another  letter,  believe  me,  my  dear  Bishop, 
faithfully  yours, 

WM.  CHAUNCY  LANGDON. 


III. 

Florence,  Aug.  16,  1871. 

My  Dear  Bishop  : 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  that  Catholicity  wherein  lies  our  chief 
defect  as  a  Church — geographical  or  ecumenical  Catholicity. 
This  is  my  special  object  in  thus  addressing  you,  or  my  Church 
through  you,  though  I  am  well  aware  how  far  my  words  must 
fall  short  of  the  importance  of  my  aim,  for  which  I  can  only  hope 
to  provoke  from  abler  minds  and  more  influential  pens  a  more 
thorough  and  effective  treatment. 
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We  have  in  our  Church  a  very  common — and  indeed  I  cannot 
help  adding,  very  childish — way  of  taking  our  stand,  most  com¬ 
placently,  upon  theories  and  assumptions  ;  and  our  controversial¬ 
ists  are  very  apt  coolly  to  set  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  aside 
with  one  of  these,  closing  the  whole  controversy  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  our  Church  is  Catholic,  and  she  is  not.  Rut  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of. 

If  that  Church  is  to  he  regarded  as  our  enemy,  is  there  any 
wisdom  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  has  no  real  elements  of 
strength  :  if  she  is  to  he  regarded  as  part  of  the  Church  Univer¬ 
sal  of  Christ,  is  not  such  a  course  on  our  part  still  less  wise,  and 
still  less  Christian  ?  In  either  case,  confronting  ourselves  as  a 
Church,  with  her,  should  we  not  frankly  ask  wherein  we  are 
weak,  really  v>eak,  and  wherein  she  is  really  strong  ?  Much  more 
is  it  absolutely  necessar}^  to  do  this,  if  we  would  comprehend  the 
present  ecclesiastical  state  of  Europe,  or  realize  our  own  relations 
to  the  events  and  the  crisis  upon  which  the  Church — the  whole 
Church — is  now  entering. 

I  have  said  that  in  respect  to  time  we  are  truly  Catholic,  and 
Rome  is  not ;  and  that  in  respect  to  class,  neither  our  own  nor 
the  Roman  Church  is  truly  so.  I  must  add  that  in  respect  to 
geographical  Catholicity  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  It  will  not  do  to  cry  out  against  such  a  concession  to 
Rome.  Facts  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  outcries  :  it  is  too 
serious  a  matter  now  for  self-deceit,  and  this  is  an  enormous 
fact.  It  is  a  fact  which  underlies  our  weakness  and  inefficiency 
in  many  respects.  It  explains  many  evils  which  have  not  been 
remedied,  because  they  could  only  be  remedied  at  the  root,  and 
the  Church  has  not  gone  to  the  root.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  which 
gives  Rome  all  her  real  strength  as  against  us,  and  which  has 
enabled  her  so  long  and  so  stoutly  to  bear  shocks  which  would 
otherwise  have  crushed  her. 

Generalize  away  all  the  details  of  the  contest  between  us  and 
Rome  ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  it  resolves  itself  in  principle  into 
a  contest  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  Catholicity — 
chronological  or  ecumenical.  In  that  which  our  Church  regards 
as  the  essence  of  Catholicity,  Rome  is  wholly  wanting ;  and  we 
are  wholly  wanting  in  that  which  to  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
essence  of  Catholicity,  (In  fact,  the  Papacy  itself  is  but  the 
exaggerated  embodiment  of  an  unbalanced  ecumenical  catho^ 
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licity.)  Neglecting  or  unable  on  either  side  clearly  to  realize 
that  a  perfect  Catholicity  must  include  both,  and  each  certainly 
undervaluing,  if  not  entirely  ignoring,  the  real  strength  of  the 
other,  they  urge  their  seemingly  antagonistic  but  really  comple¬ 
mentary  claims.  When  Rome  cites  Vincent  of  Lerins,  she  em¬ 
phasizes  the  ubique  and  slurs  over  the  semper  /  when  we  cite  him 
we  emphasize  the  semper  and  slur  over  the  ubique  ;  and  the 
Anglican,  who  is  individually  more  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of 
geographical  Catholicity,  goes  over  to  Rome  in  search  of  that ; 
while  the  Romanist,  who  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of 
chronological  Catholicity,  comes  over  to  us  in  search  of  this. 

And  yet  our  thinkers  have  often  come  very  nearly  in  full  sight 
of  this  distribution  of  Catholicity.  It  is  not  a  month  since  that 
The  Churchman  (July  2 2d)  contained  the  following  editorial 
words : 

“  The  peculiarity  of  a  Church  Catholic  is  that  it  holds  the 
whole  truth,  and  tolerates  each  man’s  capacities  for  the  reception 
of  any  part  of  that  truth  \social  Catholicity],  even  eaeh  age’s 
capacity  [ chronological  Catholicity],  and  each  people’s  [ ecumeni¬ 
cal  Catholicity].  It  sees  that  God’s  truths  are  infinite,  and  men 
cannot  exhaust  them.” 

Good  !  But  so  far  as  each  people  is  concerned,  there  is  as  yet 
no  room,  practically,  for  such  toleration  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  so  far  not  Catholic.  Let  Churchmen,  then, 
be  manly  and  honest  enough,  when  they  come  forward  with  that 
element  of  Catholicity  which  our  Church  does  possess,  at  the 
same  time  frankly  to  realize  and  to  admit  that,  in  another  respect, 
she  is  utterly  wanting — that  she  is  not  ecumenically  Catholic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  this  great  defect  in  our 
practical  Catholicity. 

The  Anglican  Reformation,  which  redeemed  our  chronological 
and  so  greatly  marred  our  social  Catholicity,  wholly  destroyed 
our  ecumenicity.  The  conditions  under  which  that  Reformation 
took  place  gave  a  restricted,  isolated,  un-Catholic  character  to 
the  Church  of  England.  I  am  not  claiming  that  this  could,  at 
that  time,  or  under  the  circumstances  have  been  avoided.  I  am 
not  denying  that  the  evil  may  not  have  been  relatively  a  great 
good,  or  that  it  may  not  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  that 
Church  through  some  trials  which  then  still  awaited  her.  I  am 
only  stating  a  simple  historic  fact.  The  vitality  of  that  Catho¬ 
licity  which  the  Church  of  England  did  retain  has  brought  her 
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down  to  the  present  age,  and  colonized  her  daughter  Churches 
abroad  in  every  clime,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vitality  of  that  Catholicity  which 
she  lost,  brought  back  the  Church  of  Borne  into  England,  and 
has  secured  it  a  footing  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  other 
country  where  the  Church  of  England  had  herself  gone.  And  in 
England  itself  what  has  been  to  a  great  extent  the  marked  contrast 
between  these  two  Churches,  is  rather  the  antagonism  between 
what,  in  this  point  of  view ,  were  not  antagonistic,  but  rather 
complementary  principles.  To  the  Anglican,  the  Church  was 
chiefly  part  of  the  constitution  of  his  country :  to  the  Romanist 
his  country  was  little  more  than  one  of  the  provinces  of  his 
Church.  English  Erastianism  and  English  Ultramontanisin  have, 
indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  begotten  each  other. 

The  effect  of  this  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  England  was, 
that  her  very  missionary  work  took  a  political  form.  She  did 
not  send  out  her  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  because  Christ 
said,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.”  She  sent  her  clergy  out  with  her  colonists,  primarily 
to  provide  for  them  •  and  their  labors  were  extended  to  the 
heathen  as  adjuncts  of  those  colonists.  The  work  has  been 
grandly  done,  if  it  did  start  off  in  a  one-sided  direction — but 
that  is  a  thoroughly  English  characteristic.  They  do  more  wise 
work  and  more  good  work  in  an  unphilosophical  way,  than  any 
people  on  earth. 

As  Wesley anism  was,  in  part,  a  protest  against  the  want  of 
social  Catholicity,  so  the  Oxford  movement,  as  it  is  called,  began 
a  reaction  against  the  want  of  ecumenical  Catholicity;  and 
although  little  improvement  has  been  affected  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  very  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Church.  The  Anglo-Continental  Society  is  a  standing  witness 
to  this  change  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  English  Churchmen 
grow  more  and  more  ecumenical^  catholic,  that  Society  seems 
to  approach  more  and  more  the  status  of  a  recognized  quasi- 
oflicial  agency  of  the  Church.  The  remaining  defect  of  English 
Churchmanship  is,  that  though  it  interests  itself  far  more  than 
formerly  in  foreign  Christianity,  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  it 
has  relations  with  other  Churches^  it  does  not  yet  (as  it  seems  to 
me)  grasp  with  precision  the  exact  nature  of  those  relations,  and 
still  regards  the  Church  of  England  too  much  as  an  absolute 
standard. 
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We,  in  America,  did  not,  indeed,  inherit  the  established  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Mother  Church ;  but  we  certainly  did  inherit  a 
great  deal  of  this  Erastian  spirit.  Dissevered  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  self-governing,  this  spirit  did  not  of  course  show  itself 
in  the  same  way;  but  our  ecclesiastical  thoughts  and  ideas 
have  worked  very  largely  in  secular  and  political  grooves.  The 
evidences  of  this  are  the  territorial  rather  than  the  See  principle 
of  the  Episcopate ;  the  indentification  of  Diocesan  and  State 
boundaries,  and  the  difficulty  there  has  been  in  breaking  through 
these  arrangements,  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessary 
connection  between  the  State  and  the  Diocese. 

In  respect  to  our  Missions,  the  same  defect  has  been  shown  as  ■ 
in  the  history  of  English  Missions.  When  1835  aroused  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  in  the  Church,  it  took  effect  chiefly  in  following 
our  own  colonists  to  the  West,  and  our  interest  in  Missions  to 
the  Indians  has  grown  out  of  their  connection  with  our  pioneers, 
precisely  as  the  English  Missions  to  the  Hindoos  grew  out  of 
their  connection  with  their  Oriental  Empire.  Almost  our  whole 
energies  ever  since  have  been  expended  on  our  Domestic  Missions. 

Our  Foreign  Missions,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  lan¬ 
guished.  Why?  Because  the  soul  of  a  Chinaman  or  an  Afri¬ 
can  was  esteemed  less  important  in  itself,  or  because  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  these  countries  was  less  important  to  the  world  ? 
Not  at  all;  but  because  of  our  lack  of  an  ecumenically  catholic 
spirit.  We  have  had,  as  a  Church,  no  warm  interest  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  thoroughly  outside  of  ourselves ;  and,  as 
in  respect  to  the  principle  from  which  it  springs,  so,  too,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  result,  we  contrast  most  unfavorably  with  Rome. 
Indeed,  we  have  less  of  this  kind  of  Missionary  spirit  than  some 
of  our  Protestant  brethren  by  our  side ;  notably,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists.  But  the  most  thorough¬ 
ly  Missionary  body  in  Christendom  is  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
it  is  because  she  is  far  the  most  ecumenically  catholic. 

We  are,  alas  !  as  I  have  already  said,  a  selfish,  self-concen¬ 
trated  Church  ;  and  we  regard  Christianity  a  little  too  much  in 
respect  to  its  relations  with  ourselves,  instead  of  ourselves  in  our 
relative  place  in  the  total  of  Christianity.  Nothing  but  the 
most  entire  ignorance,  or  the  most  utter  indifference  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  opinions  of  all  other  races  and  Churches  outside  of  our  own 
land,  can  explain  our  adoption  and  our  adhesion  to  an  official 
name  which  implies  to  them  the  explicit  renunciation,  on  the 
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part  of  our  Church,  of  those  very  principles  of  evangelical  truth 
and  apostolical  order  which  we  consider  fundamental.  The 
issues  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  are  of  more  practical  importance 
to  us  nou ')  than  those  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  our  name  as 
a  Church  should  indicate  the  position  which  we  claim  in  the 
present,  rather  than  our  relations  to  the  past. 

I  have  not  spoken  thus  frankly,  my  dear  Bishop,  because  I  do 
not  love  my  Church — of  that  you  will  have  no  doubt ;  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  my  love.  But  I  do  not 
love  my  own  Church  first,  and  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  be¬ 
cause  of  and  in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  it.  I  love  the 
whole  Church  Universal  “—which  alone  is  the  Bride  of  Christ — 
first  of  all ;  and  my  own  Church,  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  she  is,  take  her  for  all  in  all,  the  nearest  approximation  to 
the  primitive  ideal  of  what  the  whole  Church  once  was,  and 
what,  I  humbly  trust  and  firmly  believe,  she  will  one  day  be 
again. 

I  must  leave  what  I  have  yet  more  to  add  for  still  another 
letter,  and  remain,  my  dear  Bishop, 

Faithfully  yours, 

WM.  CHAUNCY  LANGDON. 


IY. 

Brooklyn,  Sept .  23,  1871. 

My  Dear  Bishop  :  In  pursuing  the  subject  of  these  letters,  I 
pass  now  to  consider  some  of  the  practical  results  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Church. 

We  have  come  to  a  period  of  great  change  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  conditions  of  Christendom ;  and  it  is  our  duty  not 
merely  to  study  them  as  interesting  contemporaneous  history 
(which,  I  am  afraid,  is  all  that  most  of  us  are  doing,)  but  to  study 
these  changes  in  their  relations  to  our  Church,  and  our  Church  too 
in  its  relations  to  them.  Some  of  course  there  are,  like  yourself, 
who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  our  duty  at  such  a  time.  Will  the 
General  Convention,  as  a  whole,  prove  to  be  so  ?  God  grant  it! 

For  oh,  what  is  this  great  revolution  upon  which  European 
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Christendom  at  least,,  has  now  fairly  entered  ?  Is  it  merely  the 
loss  of  a  city  and  province  to  the  Pope,  and  the  resistance  of  cer¬ 
tain  German  and  other  ecclesiastics  to  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility?  I  have  talked  of  these  things,  as  you  know, 
with  Italian  statesmen,  and  with  the  loving  Hyacinthe  and  the 
venerable  Dollinger;  and  they  know  and  see  clearly  that  this  is 
not  all.  They  realize  that  “  these  are  but  parts  of  Sis  ways  :  ” 
and  that  God,  who  permitted  the  success  of  Jesuit  intrigue  and 
tyranny  at  the  Vatican  Council,  but  brought  on  it  swift  destruc¬ 
tion  at  Sedan  and  Paris,  had  a  mightier  purpose  in  both  than  has 
been  yet  revealed.  Oh,  my  dear  Bishop,  is  it  anything  less  than 
the  redemption  of  His  Church,  the  healing  of  the  breaches  of  His 
people,  the  restoration  of  pure,  perfect  Catholicity  to  Christen¬ 
dom  ? 

Let  us  but  once  believe  this,  and  how  all  the  lately  past  and 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  Church  lights  up  with  new  mean¬ 
ing.  Change — change — there  has  been  and  there  is  everywhere  ; 
and  greater  changes  still  are  yet  to  come.  The  very  law  which 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  future  relations  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  the  Papacy,  contains  within  itself  the  elements 
of  inevitable  future  conflict,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  force  Italy 
on  to  be  the  further  instrument  of  God  in  the  entire  removal  from 
the  Church  of  the  Roman  Papacy.  While  I  write,  the  Old  Cath¬ 
olic  representatives  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  Switzerland — 
perhaps  of  other  countries  yet — are  conferring  at  Munich  upon 
the  definite  course  to  be  pursued  to  attain  the  thorough  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Churches  of  their  countries.  Are  not  such 
things  the  beginnings  of  events  too  mighty  to  be  measured  by 
the  experience  of  ordinary  times  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  religious  revolution  which  is  now 
beginning  is  the  restoration  of  Catholic  unity :  and  in  a  former 
letter,  I  said  that  the  Catholicity  of  the  future  must  embrace  all 
the  three  kinds  of  Catholicity,  perfectly  harmonized  and  fully 
combined.  Roman  Catholicism,  it  has  been  admitted  is,  what¬ 
ever  its  shortcomings,  ecumenically  Catholic ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  is  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  ecumenical  Catholicity  on 
earth.  But  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  that  true  chronological  Catho¬ 
licity  which  brings  primitive  doctrine  down  to  us,  flowing  pure 
from  the  fountain  head ;  and  it  is  very  deficient  also  in  social 
Catholicity.  Then,  according  to  this  conception  of  the  movement, 
the  need  of  the  Homan  Catholic  churches  is  to  recover  their 
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lost  chronological  and  to  perfect  their  social  Catholicity*  while 
they  retain  their  hold  upon  that  which  is  theirs  already. 

Would  the  Romanists  promote  this  result  by  becoming  Angli¬ 
cans?  Would  the  Roman  Churches?  Clearly  not.  They  would 
be  only  exchanging  their  Catholicity  for  ours,  and  their  great  de¬ 
fects  for  ours.  A  great  improvement  many  will  say,  no  doubt — 
a  very  great  improvement  from  our  point  of  view  :  but  surely  a 
greater,  were  it  possible  that  they  should  preserve  their  own  real 
strength  while  they  acquire  ours,  and  that  they  should  remedy 
their  own  grave  shortcomings  without  acquiring  ours  in  exchange. 

With  the  one-sided  training  that  they  have  had  for  centuries ; 
with  the  intensely  marked  characteristics  which  are  distinctively 
theirs  as  a  Church,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  very  corrup¬ 
tions  are  interwoven  with  those  characteristics  which  constitute 
their  strength,  is  it  probable  that  they  can  perfect  this  great 
change  wholly  by  mere  evolution  from  herself?  Or  is  it  not  more 
in  accordance  with  God’s  dealings  with  men,  that  He  has  prepared 
His  instrumentality,  in  co-operation  with  which,  and  under  the 
more  or  less  conscious  as  well  as  more  or  less  unconscious  influence 
of  which,  this  will  be  accomplished  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  latter. 
And  if  so,  where  is  the  Church  best  fitted  by  her  example,  her  ex¬ 
perience,  her  influence  if  you  please,  to  supply  the  incentives  as 
well  as  to  guide  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  recovery  of  just 
those  elements  of  Catholicity  in  which  it  is  most  defective  ? 
Manifestly  the  Anglican  Church, — the  Churches  of  England  and 
America. 

The  argument  is  perfected  by  looking  at  the  converse  side. 
We  have  also,  as  has  been  confessed,  our  lessons  in  Catholicity  to 
learn  from  Roman  Catholicism.  If  God  then,  in  His  marvellous 
providence,  deigns  to  revive  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Churches  their  chronological  Catholicity,  and  also  to  perfect  their 
social  Catholicity  by  the  example  and  influence  of  a  Church 
which,  however  limited  in  geographical  range,  has  substantially 
preserved  her  primitive  inheritance ;  and,  however  neglectful  of 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  outcast,  has  at  all  events  shown 
that  she  does  know  to  address  herself  to  the  cultivated  and  in¬ 
fluential  classes : — and  if  He,  at  the  same  time,  designs  to  break 
up  our  narrow  ecclesiastical  self-complacency  and  enlarge  the 
range  of  our  religious  sympathies,  and  teach  us  to  open  our  arms 
to  the  poor  and  humble,  and  speak  with  an  utterance  that  will 
reach  the  hearts  of  every  class  alike — what  more  likely,  we  may 


reverently  ask,  than  that  at  the  very  time  when  He  has  first 
aroused  us  on  either  side  to  a  sense  of  these  our  respective  de- 
fects,  He  should  bring  us  into  such  direct  immediate  contact  with 
each  other  as  has  never  existed  between  us  before  ? 

A  parallel  train  of  reasoning  at  once  also  presents  itself  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  equally  important  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  almost 
equally  neglected  question  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist 
between  us  and  our  Protestant  brethren.  I  do  not  lose  sight 
of  this,  and  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  but  I  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  it  here,  for  these  letters  have  already  reached  inordinate 
length,  and  my  immediate  purpose  lies  only  in  one  direction. 

To  return  then  to  my  argument.  For  many  years  God  has 
been  slowly  preparing  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  of  Europe 
for  the  changes  which  are  now  coming  upon  them.  And  then 
as  the  crisis  has  approached,  He  brought  them  and  us  face  to 
face  as  we  have  never  been  brought  before.  He  brought  Roman¬ 
ism  into  England  and  America,  to  teach  us  what  strength  there 
could  be,  in  despite  of  such  great  defects,  in  those  elements  of 
Catholicity  in  which  we  are  wanting,  and  which  we  have  under¬ 
valued  ;  and  He  has  made  use  of  our  willingness  to  provide  at 
least  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  whatever  became  of 
others  ;  and  thus  led  us  on,  English  and  Americans  alike,  to  pro¬ 
vide  chapels  and  religious  ministrations  for  our  brethren  and  our 
children  in  the  midst  of  Roman  Catholic  observers  and  thinkers. 
In  itself  this  was  a  duty,  and  a  blessing  has  rested  upon  the 
human  purpose :  but  God’s  purpose  in  this  was  higher  and  holier 
far,  and  we  knew  it  not  at  first — for  we  were  not  capable  of  re¬ 
cognizing  it  as  God’s. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Anglican  Churches  as  a  whole, 
and  of  their  mission  in  the  midst  of  the  slowly  approaching 
changes  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  though  no  distinction  were 
to  be  made  between  our  Mother  Church  of  England  and  our 
own  in  this  connection.  I  must,  however,  frankly  claim  that,  if 
God  has  given  to  us  in  common  to  be  His  instrument  in  this 
mission,  He  has,  at  present,  and  in  some  respects ,  peculiarly  fitted 
the  American  rather  than  the  English  Church  for  this  instru¬ 
mentality.  And  I  say  this  the  more  freely,  in  that  I  have  freely 
urged  it  in  conversation  with  English  friends  and  for  reasons 
which  they  appreciate  as  fully  as  we  could  ourselves : 

1.  Because  they  can  take  no  step  in  this  direction  as  a  Church 
officially ,  on  account  of  their  relations  with  the  State,  and  for 


want  of  any  agency  qualified  to  speak  or  act  authoritatively  for 
the  Church. 

2.  Because  it  is  precisely  in  relation  to  those  features  of  our 
Church  which  are  not  yet  common  to  us  with  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land — -self  government  and  organic  lay  cooperation — that  the 
interest  of  liberal  Roman  Catholics  is  often  first  aroused  and 
their  respect  for  us  as  a  Church  first  awakened. 

Row,  granting  the  substantial  correctness  of  all  these  views, 
and  looking  the  fact  full  in  the  face  that  while  there  are  changes 
going  on  in  our  own  Church  making  us  more  truly  Catholic  in 
every  sense,  there  is  a  mighty  revolution  going  on  in  at  least 
certain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  of  Europe,  we  know 
not  how  widely  it  may  spread,  a  revolution  in  the  sense  of  per¬ 
fecting  or  recovering  their  Catholicity  in  those  very  respects  in 
which  we  are  strong — how  is  our  Church  prepared  to  fulfil  her 
work  ? 

The  American  Episcopal  Church  is  now  represented,  in  the 
midst  of  these  great  changes,  by  seven  different  representatives  ; 
the  Rev.  Rectors  of  the  Churches  at  Paris,  Rome,  Florence  and 
Dresden,  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  missions  at  Athens, 
Florence  and  Lisbon. 

I  call  them  all  deliberately  representatives ;  for,  although  most 
of  these  are  there  primarily — that  is,  so  far  as  human  intentions 
go — to  minister  to  American  travellers  and  residents  abroad, 
yet  they  cannot  but  be  drawn,  more  or  less,  into  a  representa¬ 
tive  position.  Consciously  or  not,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  they  have,  and  they  must  have,  every  one,  their 
influence  upon  the  intensely  aroused  and  observant  state  of  the 
Churches  around  them;  and  the  character  of  their  religious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  own  countrymen  residing  or  travelling  in  the 
midst  of  these  changes,  has  its  indirect  but  important  influence 
also.  Americans  travelling  in  Europe  do  not  realize  this.  I 
know  it. 

My  dear  Bishop,  you  know  the  truth  of  what  I  am  thus  urging. 
I  have  no  words  to  give  expression  to  one  half  I  feel.  May  I 
not,  through  you,  plead  with  my  Church  seriously  to  consider 
the  condition  in  which  she  has  left  this  duty,  privilege,  trust, 
responsibility  of  representing  her  in  such  a  field  and  at  such  a 
time  ?  I  shall  speak  with  perfect  frankness,  for  I  am  pretty  sure 
I  speak  more  or  less  for  my  brethren  in  Europe ;  and  I  shall 
come  myself  within  the  range  of  all  my  own  strictures.  I  speak 
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from  my  own  experience  as  the  first  rector  of  Grace  Church i 
Rome,  (and  therefore  the  second  European  chaplain  of  the  church), 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Italian  Commission. 

First  of  the  Chaplaincies : 

Of  these  we  have  four  at  present — at  Paris,  at  Rome,  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  at  Dresden  ;  but  there  are  other  cities  where  such 
chaplains  are  greatly  needed,  and  where  such  inducements — for 
usefulness  or  for  pleasure — are  offered  as  will  probably  ere  long 
lead  clergy  to  go  there,  for  the  one  reason  or  the  other. 

The  Canon  which  provides  for  a  recognition  of  these  Churches 
assumes  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  chapel  originates  with 
the  resident  American  Episcopalians,  and  that  they  should  be 
left  to  exercise  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  Rector.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  clergyman  desiring,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  establish  such  a  church,  goes  to  such  a  city, 
finds  out  those  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  proceeds  to 
open  his  chapel  or  organize  ,his  church.  Either  indirectly,  by 
his  choice  of  co-workers,  or  directly,  he  selects  his  vestry,  and 
then  they  elect  him  their  Rector.  Those  vestrymen  may  be  wise 
and  godly  Churchmen,  or  they  may  be  men  who  know  nothing 
and  care  less  about  the  Church  or  for  religion — it  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  clergyman.  As  the  Canon  now  stands, 
therefore,  any  clergyman  of  our  Church  whatever,  be  he  never 
so  unfit,  theologically  or  morally,  who  chooses  to  go  to  any  yet 
unoccupied  field,  and  can  there  find  three  persons  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  will  co-operate  with  him,  and  as  “  one  Warden 
and  two  Vestrymen,”  join  him  in  making  an  application  to  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  can  establish  himself  and  his  chapel  as  the 
exclusive  representatives  of  this  Church,  and  can  take  his  part  in 
this  European  movement  in  such  official  capacity. 

This  statement  may  surprise  some  :  but  it  is  a  literal  fact. 
Every  one  of  the  present  European  chapels  was  established  sub¬ 
stantially  in  this  way.  If  we  include  our  first  chapel  at  Florence, 
which  was  only  maintained  one  season,  there  have  been  five  such 
chapels ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  in  Paris,  I  have 
been  concerned  in  the  starting  of  every  one  of  them.  I  know, 
therefore,  what  I  say  ;  and  I  repeat  that  the  facts  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  theory  on  which  the  Canon  is  based. 

The  fact  that  the  Church  has  had  reason,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
to  be  grateful  for  what  has  been  done,  should  not  shut  her  eyes 


to  tlie  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed.  Such  positions  offer 
great  inducements  to  earnest  and  godly  men,  as  fields  of  singular 
usefulness ;  and  on  one  who  realizes  their  power  and  influence 
for  good — radiating  and  expanding  influence — they  lay  a  hea/y 
burden  of  solemn  responsibility.  But  they  also  offer  great 
attractions  of  a  very  different  kind  to  a  very  different  class  of 
men — a  reasonable  support,  many  charms  of  art,  music,  and 
society,  an  enviable  social  standing,  the  opportunity  of  making 
useful  acquaintances  among  travellers,  and — to  those  to  whom  it 
is  important — almost  entire  immunity.  The  resident  Episco¬ 
palians  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  this  chapel :  the  chap¬ 
lain  is  independent  of  them.  He  depends  largely  and  can  depend 
wholly  upon  the  travellers,  a  flowing  tide  who  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  anything  of  the  man  ;  they  are  glad  to  find 
their  Church’s  Services,  thank  the  chaplain,  offer  their  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  pass  on,  and  others  come  in  their  place.  There  is  no 
one  to  oversee — no  one  who  can  oversee;  and  with  outwardly 
good  manners  and  some  tact,  any  man  forced  to  leave  his 
country  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  insubordination,  false 
doctrine,  or  immoral  life,  could  find  many  attractive  spots  in 
Europe  where  he  could  thus  establish  himself  as  the  official 
representative  of  our  Church,  live  uj>on  American  travellers,  mis¬ 
represent  or  even  disgrace  us  among  the  Europeans  around  him, 
and  set  the  Church’s  discipline  practically  at  defiance.  She  did 
not  appoint  him,  she  cannot  control  and  she  cannot  remove  him. 
The  Church  of  England  has  been,  as  we  know,  through  pretty 
much  the  same  experience,  in  far  less  critical  times,  and  was 
forced,  for  very  decency’s  sake,  to  provide  for  and  prevent  such 
scandals.  Thank  God,  that  such  a  sketch  is  as  yet  only  a  possi¬ 
ble  future  in  our  own  experience  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and 
if  our  European  field  be  left  in  its  present  condition,  likely  some 
day  to  be  verified. 

As  regards  those  who  are  more  directly  sent  to  Europeans 
themselves — as  in  the  case  of  our  Greek,  Italian  and  Portugese 
Missions — the  case  is  not  so  bad.  These  representatives  do  not, 
like  the  Chaplains,  select  and  appoint  themselves.  They  are,  at 
least,  appointed  by  some  responsible  Committee  at  home.  But 
when  they  get  to  their  posts,  they  enjoy  almost  an  equal  im¬ 
munity,  in  some  respects  ev<m  more.  I  will  speak  for  myself. 
It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  work  year 


after  year  without  furnishing  iuy  brother  clergy  or  other  travelling' 
fellow-countrymen  any  means  of  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
that  work,  or  of  forming  a  really  independent  judgment  of  it  or 
of  my  conduct  of  it.  I  could  give  them  such  information  as  I  saw 
fit;  and  even  assuming  nothing  worse  than,  ignorance  and  in¬ 
competency  on  my  part,  send  them  back  with  erroneous  accounts 
of  my  position  or  my  work.  People  are  apt  generally  to  regard 
the  information  which  is  brought  back  from  the  ground  as  con¬ 
clusive.  Yet  the  report  of  what  I  had  told  one  man  in  Flor¬ 
ence  would  be  really  worth  no  more  than  what  I  also  had  written 
another  in  New  York.  And  if  my  Committee  or  my  Bishop 
had  thus  no  independent  means  of  testing  my  statements,  I 
might  keep  the  Church  year  after  year  in  as  utter  ignorance,  or 
as  fatally  misinformed  concerning  the  state  of  things  around  me, 
or  concerning  the  mode  in  which  I  was  representing  or  misre¬ 
presenting  my  Church,  as  my  conscience  would  permit.  Is  this 
a  condition  in  which  the  Church  ought  to  leave  her  foreign  re¬ 
presentatives  ? 

The  Church  did  not,  of  course,  deliberately  'organize  her 
European  field  in  such  a  way.  The  trouble  is,  that  it  has  never 
been  organized  at  all ;  indeed,  the  Church  has  not  really  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  field.  She  has  been  far  too 
un-Catholic  and  self-concentrated  to  foresee  or  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  she  had  or  ever  would  have  any  such  relations  towards 
European  Churches ;  and  God,  by  His  providence,  has  involved 
her  in  those  relations  in  His  own  way,  and  is  now  forcing  her  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  and  regulating  them. 

The  Church  has  now  seven  foreign  diplomatic  representatives, 
with  the  possibility  of  just  as  many  more  as  may  be  disposed  to 
appoint  themselves  to  similar  positions.  Each  and  every  one,  to 
the  precise  extent  to  which  he  sees  fit  to  avail  himself  of  his  op¬ 
portunities;  each  and  every  one  according  to  just  the  measure  of 
learning  or  ignorance,  of  wisdom  or  folly,  of  piety  or  worldli¬ 
ness,  which  may  be  his — whatever  be  his  ecclesiastical  modera¬ 
tion  or  his  ecclesiastical  extravagance — is  able  to  speak  or  act 
for  the  Church,  and  to  represent  her  officially  ;  and  every  one  in¬ 
dependently  of  and  perhaps  at  cross-purposes  with  every  other 
in  the  midst  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  crisis  as  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  is  probably  about  to  witness. 

What  a  position  for  a  Christian  Church  like  ours  to  be  placed 
in  at  such  a  time  ! 
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In  one  more  and  a  final  letter  I  shall  venture  to  point  out  what 
my  practical  experience  of  the  field  suggests  as  the  only  efficient 
remedy  for  evils  such  as  these. 

Faithfully  yours, 

WM.  CIIAUNCY  LANGDOK. 


Y. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  \th,  1871. 

My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  venture  finally,  and  with  unfeigned 
respect  and  deference,  to  state  what  conclusions  seem  to  me  to 
result  from  the  principles  of  my  first  three  and  the  facts  of  my 
fourth  letter. 

First.  That  our  Church  is  now  called  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  address  herself  in  earnest  to  the  discharge  of  her  part  in 
the  work  of  the  restoration  of  Catholic  unity. 

Second.  That  in  doing  this,  it  must  be,  not  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  she  is  the  absolutely  infallible  standard  of  doctrine, 
worship  and  polity,  for  all  other  Christian  fellowships,  to 
which  they  should  be  expected  to  conform  themselves;  but  that 
she  is  the  trustee  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
that  future  Catholic  unity — elements  which  it  is  her  sacred  trust 
and  present  bounden  duty  to  bring  forward  and,  in  an  humble, 
loving  and  faithful  spirit,  offer  to  the  Christian  world ;  not  for¬ 
getting,  not  being  ashamed  honestly  to  admit  that  others  have, 
in  like  manner,  received  their  trust  of  Christian  truth,  their  ele¬ 
ments  of  Catholic  unity,  all  of  which  must  be  included — all  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  perfectness  of  that  unity. 

In  fine,  the  Church  must  be  willing  to  turn  to  her  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians  on  either  side  of  her,  in  the  spirit  of  those  noble  words  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mohler — words  spoken  so  prophetically  nine 
and  thirty  years  ago:  “Catholics  and  Protestants,”  said  he, 
“will,  in  great  multitudes,  one  day  meet  and  stretch  a  friendly 
hand  one  to  the  other.  Both,  conscious  of  guilt,  must  exclaim, 
‘We  have  all  erred;  it  is  the  Church  only  which  cannot  err: 
we  have  all  sinned;  the  Church  only  is  spotless  upon  earth.’  ” 

Third.  If  the  Church  is  indeed  ready  to  enter  upon  a  work  so 
holy,  it  must  be  with  a  clear  conviction  that — where  we  are  met 
in  the  same  spirit — controversy  must  now  be  exchanged  for  a 
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calm,  frank,  loving  intercourse  and  an  united  search  for  wisdom 
and  truth  wherever  it  may  be  found,  as  far  more  precious  than 
victory.  Again,  let  me  borrow  another’s  words,  and  give  a  wider 
application  to  language  used  originally  of  the  great  religious 
divisions  of  Germany.  Speaking  of  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria, 
“He  saw,”  said  Dr.  Dollinger  in  1864,  “that  the  future  junc¬ 
tion  could  not  be  expected  in  the  form  of  a  simple,  unaided, 
mechanical  reunion  of  the  divided  confessions.  It  was  also  clear 
to  him  that  there  could  be  no  thought  of  a  mere  absorption  of 
one  Church  by  the  other.  He  thought  that  it  was  necessary  on 
both  sides  to  go  through  with  a  certain  process  of  purification, 
and  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  each  of  the  two  bodies, 
though  in  an  unequal  degree,  had  to  receive  good  from  the  other; 
each  had  to  purify  itself  from  faults  and  one-sidedness  by  the 
help  of  the  other,  to  fill  up  gaps  in  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life,  to  heal  wounds;  and  that  neither  could  be  expected  to  give 
up  an  actual  good  which  it  had  proved  in  life  and  history.  Under 
these  conditions,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  process  of  reconciliation  and  union  would  go  on.” 

Oh  that  these  words  of  wisdom  could  sink  into  the  heart  of 
every  Churchman  ! 

N"ow,  my  dear  Bishop,  if  the  Church  were  indeed  prepared  to 
act  upon  such  principles  in  all  their  grand  length  and  breadth,  I 
presume  that  the  chief  practical  step  toward  giving  effect  to 
them  would  be  the  constitution  of  some  such  Joint  Com¬ 
munions  on  intercourse  with  other  Christian  Churches  and  Com¬ 
munions  as  I  ventured  to  propose  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Church  Review  for  July,  1868.  Such  a  Commission,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  for  actual  work  be  sub-divided  into  at  least  two  sec¬ 
tions — one  for  intercourse  with  Foreign  Churches  with  which  we 
are  not  in  present  communion,  and  one  for  intercourse  with 
Protestant  Churches  at  home. 

I  must  say,  frankly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Church  will 
never  fully  grapple  with  the  great  defects  in  her  Catholicity, 
where  alone  they  can  be  remedied,  at  the  root,  until  she  takes 
some  such  step  as  this  in  all  its  completeness.  ISTever — never-— 
will  she  be  able  to  apply  to  the  many  practical  evils  which  are 
now  afflicting  her — and  which  lay  heavy  upon  the  heart  of  most 
of  those  who  have  come  to  this  present  General  Convention — an 
efficacious,  a  permanent,  a  radical  remedy,  until  she  admits  that 
she  has  relations  with  and  duties  to  all  our  Christian  brethren  ; 
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(not  merely  with  Italian  and  German  Reformers,  but  with  our 
Protestant  brethren  too)  and  constitutes  some  such  agency  to 
give  practical  expression  to  that  admission.  When  the  Church 
learns  to  economize  that  great  pent-up  power  within  her;  when 
she  learns  to  direct  it,  calmly,  soberly  andywisely,  to  the  sacred 
purposes  for  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  evoked  it  in  the  Church ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  she  be  free  from  the  erratic  and  one¬ 
sided  strains  upon  her  machinery,  which  it  almost  seems  to  some, 
endanger  her  very  safety.  Shall  I  be  told,  in  reply,  that  our 
overtures  would  be  only  met  with  rebuffs  and  be  regarded  either 
as  insulting  or  as  an  evidence  of  weakness?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  have  some  experience  of  my  own,  quite  in  point  so  far  as  one 
side  is  concerned.  And  even  as  to  our  Protestant  brethren,  I 
think  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  approached. 
There  is  great  power  in  Christian  love — why  do  we  hesitate  to 
try  it  ? 

And  it  would,  moreover,  be  not  only  a  nobler,  but,  probably, 
a  safer  course  than  to  be  content  with  the  fulfilment  of  one  part 
alone  of  this  our  bounden  duty.  Such  intercourse  as  I  am  here 
proposing — may  I  be  pardoned  for  adding,  such  intercourse  as  I 
have  myself  enjoyed  with  European  Roman  Catholics — carried 
on  simultaneously,  by  one  and  the  same  official  agency  (though 
necessarily  through  different  sections),,  with  both  classes  of  our 
Christian  brethren,  would  be  more  likely  to  guard  us  from  a 
one-sided  and  distorted  policy;  and,  for  myself,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  Church  would  have  a  far  calmer  confidence  in  an 
agency  which  should  thus  address  itself  to  this  whole  work,  than 
in  one  which  was  appointed  only  for  a  single  part  of  it. 

Premising  this,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  my  further 
more  detailed  suggestions  are  regarded  by  me  as,  by  any  means, 
covering  the  entire  ground,  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the 
discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  field  with  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  more  immediately  connected. 

The  General  Convention  will  probably  be  asked — even  if  it 
does  nothing  more — to  recognize  the  fact  that  God  has,  as  I  have 
said,  already  brought  us  into  the  direct  presence  of,  nay,  into  re¬ 
lations  to,  the  great  European  movement,  which  is  seeking  the 
restoration  of  perfect  Catholicity  to  the  Catholic  Churches  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  to  act  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact. 
The  Church  must  either — 

1.  Turn  her  back  upon  this  whole  movement,  withdrawing  her 
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official  representatives  and  prohibiting  all  other  her  indirect  re¬ 
presentatives,  her  European  chaplains  and  her  clergy,  and  her 
members  travelling  abroad,  from  having  anything  further  to  do 
with  it :  or  she  must 

2.  Leave  the  whole  subject  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  every  one 
who  feels  disposed  to'  do  so,  to  represent  her,  in  such  a  crisis,  as 
his  own  learning,  wisdom  and  discretion  may  suggest :  or  she 
must 

3.  Recognize  this  state  of  things  as  constituting  a  very  grave 
and  solemn  responsibility,  and  one  requiring  her  to  take  the 
whole  work  of  representing  her  under  her  own  immediate  and 
direct  control ;  and  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  so  delicate  and 
important  a  trust  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  involved. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  very  statement  of  the  first  and 
second  of  the  above  alternatives  is  the  sufficient  confutation  of 
either.  And  yet  to  do  nothing  will  be  to  adopt  the  second.  I 
trust  then,  that  the  Convention  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  third.  If  so,  the  nature  of  the  practical  evils 
pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the 
needful  remedies. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  following : 

That  provision  should  be  made,  first,  that  all  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  our  Church  in  Europe,  in  whatever  way,  should  derive  their 
authority  solely  from  some  such  responsible  home  appointment  as 
would  secure  a  scrupulous  care  in  their  selections ;  and,  second , 
that  some  such  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  over 
them  as  would  be  able  efficiently,  not  only  to  watch  over  and  con¬ 
trol  them  individually,  but  also  to  secure  harmony  and  unity  in 
their  influence  and  action. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  utterly  false  are  the  assump¬ 
tions  upon  which  is  based  the  present  Canon  concerning  Foreign 
Churches.  That  Canon  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  at  once  re¬ 
pealed,  as  having  wholly  failed  to  secure  its  avowed  objects  and 
as  having  served  to  create  and  protect  a  state  of  things  entirely 
repugnant  to  its  spirit. 

Then  the  appointment  of  all  our  representatives  in  Europe 
should  be  vested  in  some  such  a  Standing  Committee  or  Com- 
mission  as  I  have  just  suggested,  with  the  approval  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  authority  exercising  jurisdiction.  Such  a  Committee  at 
home  would  be  able  to  select  and  secure  to  all  our  European 
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fields,  either  permanently  or  in  succession,  such  men  as  would  re¬ 
present  the  Church  most  favorably  and  most  faithfully  in  all 
their  influences,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  those  who  now  watch  us 
so  keenly  from  without.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Church  of 
Russia  permits  none  but  picked  men  to  appear  in  her  name  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  Churches  and  among  foreign  people.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Church  of  England  now  guards  even  her 
summer  chaplaincies  by  entrusting  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  the  incumbents  to  the  Committee  of  some  one  of  her  great 
Societies.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union  send  out  to  Europe  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Methodist 
minister,  they  take  care  to  select  men  of  whom  they  may  be  proud. 
Is  our  Church  the  only  body  of  Christians  which  is  utterly  in¬ 
different  to  the  manner  in  which  she  is  represented  under  such 
circumstances,  or  to  the  judgments  which  may  be  formed  of  her 
by  foreign  Christians  at  a  time  like  this  ? 

I  cannot  and  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  she 
will  any  longer  leave  the  responsible  privilege  of  representing 
her  abroad  in  a  condition  in  which  the  pettiest  of  the  lately  ex¬ 
tinguished  German  principalities  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  left  its  petty  little  worldly  diplomacy. 

But  this  field  also  needs  oversight  and  unity. 

At  present  the  nominal  jurisdiction  is  distributed  about  in 
several  hands ;  practically ,  there  is  almost  none  at  all,  and  under 
the  present  circumstances  there  cannot  be. 

As  to  the  Chaplains,  they  are  partly  under  the  nominal  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Dioceses  in  which  they  have  their 
canonical  residence  and  partly  under  that  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop.  As  to  the  more  direct  representatives,  they  are  partly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  Committees — i.e .,  one 
under  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  another 
under  that  of  a  semi-official  Commission,  &c. — and  partly  under 
that  of  their  respective  Diocesans  as  above.  At  present  the 
nominal  jurisdiction  and  the  right  to  influence  and,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  control  the  policy  pursued  by  our  representatives  in 
Europe,  is  divided  between  five  or  six  distinct  and  independent 
authorities. 

But  even  if  it  were  all  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  single 
person — a  Bishop  having  Diocesan  duty  at  home — it  could  be 
little  more  than  merely  nominal.  This  jurisdiction  must,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  administered— whether  by  the  Presiding 
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Bishop  or  by  some  other  selected  and  commissioned  by  him — by 
one  having  absorbing  prior  claims  upon  his  time,  upon  his 
thoughts,  upon  his  attention ;  claims  immediately  at  hand,  claims 
pressing  directly  upon  him  ;  and,  therefore,  only  in  the  odds  and 
ends,  as  it  were,  of  time  and  opportunities  left  him  by  other  ex¬ 
hausting  duties :  it  must  be  administered  without  that  entire 
familiarity  with  all  the  facts  and  detailed  materials  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  careful  study  on 
the  ground;  with  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  men  under  him  and  almost  none  at  all  of  the  foreigners  most 
concerned  ;  or — it  must  be  let  alone. 

But  it  was  proposed  at  the  last  General  Convention  that  the 
Bishop  in  charge  should  make  a  visitation  to  all  these  European 
stations  during  each  three-year  period.  Can  you  not  understand 
what  to  me  seems  the  sad  satire  of  this  proposal  ?  The  simple 
fact  that  this  could  be  considered  a  solution  of  this  great  need,  is 
the  most  startling  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility,  for  any  one 
not  wholly  given  up  to  the  patient  study  of  this  field,  to  realize 
what  it  is,  its  difficulties,  its  complex  interests,  its  responsibilities, 
and  oh,  its  power  for  good. 

You,  my  dear  Bishop,  will  freely  acquit  me  of  the  slightest 
want  of  respect  for  the  Episcopal  office  or  for  those  who  have 
heretofore  held  the  canonical  jurisdiction  over  this  foreign  field, 
in  thus  frankly  expressing  the  convictions  of  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  The  more  unexceptionable  the  hands  in  which  this 
trust  has  been  heretofore  reposed,  the  stronger  is  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  experience  which  I  urge.  There  is  not  a  Bishop 
in  the  Church  who  could  efficiently  add  this  European  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  prior  Diocesan  claims  at  home.  There  is  not  one  who 
could  preserve  it  from  the  perils  to  which  I  have  referred,  with¬ 
out  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  field  as  cannot  be 
acquired  either  from  afar  off  or  in  the  brief  opportunities  afforded 
a  mere  traveller. 

I  do  not  speak  for  myself  alone.  I  speak  substantially  the 
convictions  of  others  of  my  brethren  both  officially  resident  in 
Europe  and  otherwise  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  field.  The 
fact  is  proved  by  the  number  and  weight  of  the  many  signatures 
attached  to  the  fruitless  petition  for  such  an  Episcopate  which 
was  presented  to  the  last  General  Convention.  We  have,  in 
various  ways,  plead  for  such  an  immediate  jurisdiction  year  after 
year ;  and  the  Church,  which  so  warmly  reproaches  our  Mother 
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Church  for  her  long  refusal  to  send  an  Episcopate  to  our  colonial 
fathers,  does  not  realize  that  she  is  pursuing  the  same  policy  in 
turn  tOAvards  her  children. 

Shall  I  be  rebuked  for  speaking  so  decidedly?  I  cannot 
help  it.  There  is  no  one  in  the  Church  who  has  studied  this 
subject  longer,  over  a  wider  range,  more  intently  or  with  better 
means  and  opportunities  of  judging;  and  this  fact  constitutes  my 
responsibility.  I  dare  not  but  say  what  I  have  said  :  it  were 
treachery  at  such  a  time  as  this'.  If  my  Avords  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  resultlessly — I  shall  have  discharged  my  trust. 

The  Church  can  provide  for  this  Avant,  it  seems  to  me,  only  in 
one  of  these  ways  : 

1.  To  set  aside  and  consecrate  some  one  exclusively  for  this 
charge — the  care  and  oversight  of  our  whole  European  field ; 
who,  as  Delegate  Bishop  or  Commissary  Bishop,  or  with  some 
such  title,  would  not  even  seem  to  be  intruding  upon  the 
rights  and  jurisdiction  of  any  European  Episcopate ;  and  Avho 
should  hold  to  the  various  representatives  of  the  Church  upon 
the  European  Continent,  relations  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  already  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  over  portions, 
and  perhaps  about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Bishop  of  Heligoland,  over 
the  rest  of  the  English  chaplains  and  chaplaincies  and  other 
agencies  in  the  same  field. 

2.  To  detail  some  one  of  the  present  Bench  of  Bishops  to 
whom  this  foreign  jurisdiction  should  be  entrusted,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  relieved  from  his  present  home  duties 
for  a  term  of  years,  not  less  than  from  one  General  Convention 
to  another,  so  that  he  may  remain  in  Europe  and  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  charge  of  that  field,  unimpeded  by  the  prior  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  more  immediate  jurisdiction  here. 

The  choice  between  these  two  courses  depends,  from  my  mere 
practical  point  of  view,  chiefly  on  the  personal  question — whether 
the  man  best  fitted  for  a  charge  so  important,  so  critical  and  so 
peculiar,  can  be  found  among  the  Bishops  or  among  the  Presby¬ 
ters  of  the  Church. 

3.  To  issue  a  commission  to  a  Commissary,  who,  without 
Episcopal  orders,  might  nevertheless  be  clothed  with  delegated 
authority  and,  jurisdiction  over  this  field — such  Commissary 
being  of  course  not  a  mere  visitor  to  Europe,  but  one  specially 
set  apart  for  this  trust. 

Of  this  plan  I,  for  my  part,  can  only  say  that  it  would  be 
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better  than  nothing.  It  would  perhaps  avoid  some  technical 
objections  which  might  be  brought  against  either  of  the  others ; 
but  it  would  be  open  to  all  the  practical  objections  and  would, 
by  no  means,  be  so  efficient  a  provision  for  the  needs  of  this 
field. 

With  this,  my  dear  Bishop,  I  commit  my  plea  to  you  and  to 
the  Church — the  work  itself  and  all  its  needs  to  God. 

I  have  spoken  words  wrung  from  a  deep,  deep  sense  of  need: 
a  sense  of  need  wrought  out  of  the  daily  burden  and  experience 
of  years.  I  have  spoken  frankly — for  I  feel  strongly  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  as  I  have  done.  If  in  doing  so,  I 
have  seemed  to  have  failed  in  the  least  in  the  dutiful  respect  due 
to  the  General  Convention  or  the  authorities  of  the  Church  set 
over  me  in  the  Lord,  you  will,  I  know,  be  well  assured  that  it 
has  been  only  seeming;  and  my  Church  will,  I  trust,  pardon  it, 
for  my  sacred  purpose’  sake. 

Affectionately  your  son  in  the  Ministry  of  Christ. 

WM.  CHAUNCY  LAXGDOX. 
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